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THE NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSITY. 

BY WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, A REGENT OE THE UNIVERSITY. 



Our great Chancellor, George William Curtis, said once, in 
regard to the curiously widespread ignorance about this old 
institution, that : " If it were the fault of the University, it was 
obviously a fault of modesty. If it were merely the ignorance of 
citizens of New York who ought to know better, it illustrated 
the imperative necessity of immediate higher education." I shall 
not be considered as sinning against modesty, if I try to do some- 
thing to enlighten this ignorance; because I am so recent a Eegent 
that I can claim no share in the historic honour and success of 
the University; and I am perhaps better qualified to deal with the 
subject than others who are far more able, because, as a resident 
Eegent in Albany, I am very familiar with the amount and kind 
of work which goes on, in and from the office. An opportunity 
is offered, and the occasion seems to me to be presented, for doing 
this, by an unusual occurrence. The report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction to the Legislature of the State of New 
York is just published. Of its fifty-nine pages, fifteen are de- 
voted more or less to criticism of the University; and copies of it, 
distributed broadcast, have the pages which contain this criticism, 
in many instances at least, marked with very big arrows, or very 
double lines, in very deep blue, drawn with a very blunt pencil, 
to make them more evident and emphatic. Plainly, the writer 
thinks this the most impressive and the most important subject 
with which the report deals. It is a little curious tnat wnen 
Halleck attacked the Eegents seventy years ago, his verses are 
described by Chancellor Curtis as " winging one of the Croaker's 
airy shafts of satire." There is a slight difference in the name 
of the author, and not much similarity in the method, for the 
shafts of this present attack are neither airy nor satirical, but 
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heavy and savage. I have no wish to break in upon the policy 
of the Regents, which has been that of silence in regard to various 
attacks made on them from time to time by newspaper corre- 
spondents and others ; and I do not, of course, commit the Uni- 
versity either to the Wisdom or the manner of dealing with this 
particular case. But I desire to present to the intelligent people 
of the State the actual facts of the situation, first disposing of 
the Report itself in the fewest possible words. 

Large as is the title of the Department of Public Instruction, 
it has been heretofore held and handled as meaning, what it 
really does mean by the law of its creation, the office which superin- 
tends the elementary schools as distinguished from that which, in 
the language of the law, has charge of "all education in advance 
of common elementary branches." The present incumbent of the 
office is evidently disposed to stretch the title to the farthest 
reach of its broad language, as compelling him to superintend all 
the Public Instruction in the State, including the University. 
The occupant of this position, elected to it by whatever political 
party may have the majority of votes in the election year, is, 
ex-officio, a Regent of the University. I am sorry to say that, 
unlike his predecessor, but like some of his other official col- 
leagues in the Board, Mr. Crooker never attends its meet- 
ings. Perhaps he would be wiser if he did. Perhaps his official 
recognition of the Regents would be less grudging and more 
generous if, as an ex-officio member, he were more familiar with 
the workings of the University. Certain it is that the officers of 
the University always welcome the most careful examination and 
the most thorough criticism, if it be intelligent, of the work they 
have to do, and of the way in which they do it. Even if Mr. 
Crooker had any sufficient knowledge of the University, there 
would be a certain unseemliness in his attitude towards it. Shar- 
ing, with the Regents, the responsibility for the education of the 
children of the State, it would be more natural that he should 
not array himself against his comrades in this important work. 

The gist of the Superintendent's Report is a recommendation 
to the Legislature, in its wisdom, to adopt measures to change the 
"dual system "into a " single-headed responsible management 
of all educational interests," by which he thinks a gre#tdeal of 
expense could be spared the treasury. I am quite disposed to 
think that if the Legislature acts in its wisdom upon this sug- 
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gestion, it will not be according to Mr. Crocker's views as to what 
the " single-headed responsible management" shall be : for when 
the people of New York get a little further on, into the convic- 
tion that the only right relation between politics and education is 
to educate politicians, and not to politicalize education, they will 
no doubt feel that it is far better to remove from the frequency 
and uncertainty of party elections the headship of its Common 
Schools. And that can best be done by remanding all the edu- 
cational work of the State to the Eegents ; who are a non-politi- 
cal body, with whose appointment politics have very little to do ; 
who have no political debts to pay and no party interests to sub- 
serve ; who differ greatly as to personal relations to parties ; who 
are in office as citizens, and not as politicians ; and who, being in 
office, stay there until they die. Politics are thus absolutely neu- 
tralized by the opposing personal, political views ; and the temp- 
tation to please any particular party from the desire to retain 
office is entirely removed. The Eegents desire neither to criti- 
cise, to control, nor to intrude into the other Department of Public 
Instruction ; but, if the "dual headship" is to become a "duel 
headship," a change may become advisable. 

It is a curious and interesting commentary on the facts of the 
present method of providing teachers for the elementary schools 
of the State, that the school commissioners license over five-sixths 
of the entire teaching force; and, while in many cases these officers 
are competent, in many districts they are absolutely incompetent; 
and probably will remain so as long as education is administered on 
political lines. One hundred and fifteen thousand dollars are an- 
nually appropriated from the State for the support of these officers. 
The Regents of the University apportion only $106, 000 to the Acad- 
emies and High-schools, on official tests, with every safeguard about 
them against fraud; and these Academies and High-schools to- 
day, as for more than a century, furnish most of the teachers for 
the elementary schools. It is another curious fact that the ex- 
penditure for Normal schools from the general fund and free 
school fund, according to the Superintendent's report of 1892, 
was $349,902.99. And yet in 1893 only 3,037 normal graduates 
are reported as employed in the New York State elementary 
schools; while the High-schools and Academies, to which the Ee- 
gents give just one-third of the above amount, furnish five times 
as many teachers. 
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In considering the statistics on which Mr. Crooker bases his 
proposition this may be said : The amount of money appropriated 
by the State Legislature in 1894 for elementary instruction was 
$5,084,184. The annual appropriation which the Eegents appor- 
tion as State aid to higher schools is $106,000. If this small sum 
were added to the other amount it would increase the salary of each 
of the 32,000 teachers in the elementary schools by $3 a year, or 
just one cent for each day, not counting Sundays and holidays. It 
sounds a little like the rich man taking the poor man's one ewe 
lamb, to propose to swell the enormous appropriation by this most 
insignificant addition. 

Let me call attention — because I presume that Mr. Crooker 
does not mean to abolish his own office and himself, but 
to swallow up the University, Eegents and all, into himself 
and his office — to the story, the character, and the work of 
the University of the State of New York. Much as I regret the 
occasion, I am not sorry of the opportunity; because this is only a 
culmination of the series of attacks (of which this last is made 
more manly, however much it may be mistaken, because it is 
signed) to which the University has been recently subjected, by 
those whose interest it seems to be to belittle or berate it : or by 
those who write in the loose way which ignorant people use, who 
mistake prejudices for principles, and their own impressions for 
facts. 

The system of public education in the State of New York is 
somewhat peculiar. The founder of the system was the first 
governor, George Clinton, who, at the close of the revolutionary 
war, finding everything at loose ends, called the attention of the 
Legislature to the necessity of some prompt action. This re- 
sulted in the incorporation of a very large Board of Eegents, who 
had charge of a very small classical school. That school was 
King's College, which has now grown to the splendid dimensions 
of Columbia College, still under the Eegents, who have grown 
proportionately small in number, with largely increased duties, 
responsibilities, and powers. This was in 1784. The University 
of the State of New York is therefore 110 years old. In 1787, 
at the request of the Eegents, the law of their incorporation was 
revised, and the changes in that revision, which is virtually its 
present charter, and which controlled its form, came evidently 
from Alexander Hamilton, himself a Eegent, and at that time an 
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Assemblyman and a member of the Committee of Revision. Very 
much enlarged in the extent of its work, the institution remains 
essentially the same as the charter of 1787 made it. Its objects, 
as defined in the present act of incorporation, are : 

" To encourage and promote higher education, to visit and inspect the 
several institutions and departments, to distribute to or expend or admin- 
ister for them such property and funds as the State may appropriate therefor 
or as the University may own or hold in trust or otherwise, and to perform 
such other duties as may be intrusted to it." 

And the statute defines this higher education to mean 
all "education in advance of common elementary branches, 
which includes the work of academies, colleges, univer- 
sities, professional and technical schools, and educational work 
connected with libraries, museums, university extension courses, 
and similar agencies." The "other duties" which have been 
assigned to it from time to time are : the charge of the State 
Library and Museum, and the care of examinations, not only 
those for which they confer degrees or licenses themselves, but of 
examinations in all the academies of the University, and for en- 
trance to the colleges and professional and technical schools of 
the State. Beside this it has the care of all libraries owned by 
the State, and the right and duty to issue all charters or pro- 
visional charters to any incorporated educational institution from 
Kindergarten to University. It will not be forgotten that the 
care of all the State's educational interests was originally vested 
in the Regents, the office of Superintendent dating only from 
1854, so that if the " single headed " administration should be 
adopted, by the wisdom of the Legislature, it would be a return 
to the original plan. I doubt whether much expense would be 
saved by the operation. There would still have to be two inde- 
pendent Superintendents of the two Departments of Higher and 
Elementary Education and the staff of employees could hardly 
be lessened, except that perhaps a single treasurer might suffice. 
The gain would be in a permanent, unpolitical, non-partisan, 
uniform administration, instead of a changing, personal, political 
administration by an individual chosen every three years. And 
the individual would be selected by, and subject to the permanent 
Regents of the University ; purely educational qualifications, 
without any regard to party, being the ground of his selection. 

The organization most closely resembling the Regents is the 
University of Prance, as organized by the first Napoleon, March 
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17, 1808, twenty-four years after that of the State of New York, 
and clearly modelled on it. The decree of Napoleon the First 
confided public education throughout the empire exclusively to 
the University of France. The wisdom of Napoleon in adopting 
the reorganization of the University of the State of New York 
as his model is shown by the fact, that Republican France still 
adheres to a corresponding " single-headed, responsible manage- 
ment of all state educational interests." 

The University has gone on increasing its work, year by year. 
The Regents themselves, bound by oath to the faithful discharge 
of their duties, receive no salaries and have no perquisites. 
Most of them have been familiar for years with the detail of their 
duties, and come with great regularity to the meetings, whose 
affairs, I undertake to say, are administered by them with the 
most intelligent and unselfish interest. As the youngest but two 
of the Regents, I may say this without any personality. I am 
bound to add that in my own knowledge of public bodies and of 
public servants, it is most unusual to hear an unsalaried public 
board criticised for enlarging the extent, and improving the char- 
acter of its unpaid service. Chancellor Curtis, in his memorable 
address before the University Convocation in July, 1890, used 
these words : 

"Notwithstanding the dignity of its origin, the character of its 
Regents, and the constantly increasing importance of its service, the Uni- 
versity has long been and still is singularly unknown to the great multi- 
tude of our fellow-citizens. The popular Idea of a Regent, fifty years ago, 
was that of a venerable figure, either bald or gray headed, of irreproach- 
able respectability and inexpressible pomp of manner, whose tottering steps 
were aided by a gold-headed cane, whose mysterious office was uncompre- 
hended, if not incomprehensible, and whose aspect altogether might sug- 
gest a fossilized functionary of the palaeozoic period." 

The personnel of the Board to-day — whose oldest members are : 
Dr. Upson, Mr. Martin I. Townsend, Mr. W. L. Bostwick, Mr. 
Ohauncey M. Depew, Mr. Charles E. Fitch, Dr. 0. H. Warren, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Dr. W. H. Watson, Mr. Henry E. Turner, 
and Mr. St. Clair McKelway — hardlv comes up to this imaginary 
portraiture. 

And I can do no better than quote from that same address 
Chancellor Curtis's definition of the kind and variety of work for 
which they are held responsible — 

" While the original powers of the University were great, the satisfac- 
tion of the State with the service of the Regents is shown by the enlarge- 
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merit of those powers. In 1846 they were made trustees of the State Library 
and certain local law libraries. The next year they were created trustees 
of the State Museum of Natural History. They are authorized, at their 
discretion, to confer the highest honorary degrees, to appoint boards of 
medical examiners, and, on their recommendation, to confer the degree of 
M. D. They hold examinations and grant certificates preliminary to legal 
studies, and in all the academies they hold examinations which determine 
the standards of academic instruction in New York. They are custodians 
of the historical documents of the State, and of certain legislative documents. 
They maintain a duplicate department of documents, and conduct the publi- 
cation and distribution of State works of the highest scientific character, and 
they have charge of the investigation of the condition of the State boundaries 
and of restoring the monuments along the lines. Finally, after more than 
a century, the Legislature of 1889 attested the confidence of the State in the 
discretion and fidelity of the Regents by the passing of an act defining the 
purpose, powers, and organization of the University, incorporating with 
it as substantial parts the State Library and Museum, and still further con- 
firming and enlarging its scope and authority. From all the institutions 
subject to their visitation the Regents may require an annual report under 
oath, and for sufficient cause they may alter, amend, or repeal the charter 
of any institution of the University— that is to say, of any incorporated 
college, university, academy, school, library, or museum in the State of 
New York." 

In the extent and thoroughness of their system of examina- 
tions and inspection, and in their ability to expose and stop all 
the fraudulent pretences of unprincipled teachers, of unreal institu- 
tions, and of bogus degrees, they have undoubtedly protected the 
fair name of the higher education of the State of New York, and 
steadily lifted the standard of good learning. 

Some data will show the expense of labor by which this 
has been brought about and the estimate in which the Uni- 
versity is held where its work is known. Out of the 421 
schools which are connected with the University, 393 take 
the Eegents' examinations, which are entirely without ex- 
pense to the schools. This is an increase of 29 per cent, 
in four years. It will give some little idea of the work 
which it involves, when I say that these examinations are held in 
68 subjects, and that it required the examination of 302,471 
papers last year, of which 185,677 were claimed by the schools, 
165,676 allowed by the University, and 20,001 rejected. In 1893 
academic diplomas and certificates were granted to 4,407 persons, 
which again is an increase in four years of 201 per cent. The 
work of the University has grown in five years in some of 
the divisions at least 500 per cent. The record book 
shows last year the writing of 32, 148 letters. Having spread 
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from one department, which it originally contained, to six 
departments, — the Kegents' office proper, the department of 
examinations, of extension, of public libraries, of the State 
Library, and of the State Museum, — the duties of the Uni- 
versity have proportionately increased. And that they are 
well done is indicated by the fact that at the "World's Fair, 
not only were 70 awards issued to the educational exhibit, but 
there were seven distinct awards to the exhibits of the Kegents' 
office; six to the examination department, three to the extension 
department, six to the State Library, five to the State Library 
School, two to the State Museum. And the first collective award 
reads, " To the University of the State of New York, for excel- 
lence and comprehensiveness in the exhibit of the five great 
departments — executive, examination, extension, library, and 
museum." 

It is a mere play on words, a pure pandering to popular 
prejudice, an absolute appeal to class jealousies, to array as an- 
tagonistic the higher against the elementary education of the 
State ; no matter why, or by whom, it is done. The begrudging 
of money, or the refusal of appropriations, to academic work, 
under the pretence that more money is needed for elementary 
schools, is as wise as it would be to prohibit the purchase of meat 
in a household, because the children of the family needed milk. 
In a well-to-do and well-ordered household, both will be provided. 
And New York is well enough to-do. If it is well ordered, it 
will increase its capacity for elementary education, and do what 
is needed to maintain its High-schools and Academies. It must 
be remembered in discussing this subject that money will not 
make schools ; that something is needed beside bricks and mortar. 
What is needed for good elementary schools is the training of 
good teachers. And the mutual and complementary relation be- 
tween the Common School and the Academy is that the one fur- 
nishes the pupils and the other the teachers of the State. 

William Oboswell Doa^e. 



